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Edgar expressly prohibits the alienation, by the bishop, of lands which 
have been booked to the see of Winchester : 

Rura tam a regibus quam a diversis Catholicis ad usus fratrum Domino 
largiflue collata, huius saeculi militibus sive propinquis carnalibus, pro 
munere quolibet adulando tribuens, ad animae suae detrimentum nequa- 
quam disperdat. 1 

Finally, we may quote the well-known letter from Bishop Oswald of 
Worcester to King Edgar, which shows that the writer recognized the 
necessity of obtaining the royal consent to his grants, even of laens for 
lives, when made out of the bookland of the see : 

Hec itaque conventio cum eis facta est, ipso domino meo rege annuente et 
sua attestatione munificentie sue largitatem roborante et confirmante, omni- 
busque ipsius regiminis sapientibus et principibus attestantibus et consenti- 
entibus. 2 

The general principle that church-lands may not be alienated without 
the leave of the crown appears to be recognized, in one or two cases, 
by the Norman sovereigns. We may mention two cases in which an 
abbot of Ely and an abbot of Ramsey are restrained by royal writ from 
dispersing the patrimonies of their respective houses. 3 

We conclude then that bookland should not be defined as land which 
can be freely alienated. Such a definition, though applicable to book- 
land in the hands of individuals , is inadmissible so far as regards the 
bookland of churches. The freedom which characterizes all bookland, 
by whomsoever held, is exemption from certain public burdens, such as 
feorm-fultutn and the duty of entertaining royal messengers or officials. 
To this conclusion Vinogradoff himself seems to lean in a later passage 
(page 341). 

H. W. C. Davis. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Introductory Economics. By Alvin S. JOHNSON. New York, 
School of Liberal Arts and Sciences for Non- Residents, 1907. — v, 
338 pp. 

This is an introductory text for " students of mature mind who seek 
to gain an introduction to modern economic thought, but who are not 

'Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 261. 

* Ibid., pp. 262, 263. 

'Liber Eliensis, p. 259; Ramsey, Cartulary, vol. i, p. 234: number cl. 
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in a position to avail themselves of the advantages of class-room in- 
struction." Consequently the structure of the text differs radically 
from that found in the ordinary text-book designed for the class room ; 
the table of contents consists of a series of chapter headings ; there are 
no bibliographical references, no footnotes of any kind, no paragraph 
numbers ; there is not even an index. We find simply " a series of 
rigorous exercises in economic reasoning" which, on account of the 
absence of subdivisions, marginal notes and the other usual aids, re- 
quire the closest application of the reader. 

Some may question the need of a text of this kind , but assuming the 
existence of such a need it will probably be conceded that Professor 
Johnson's book meets it well. The arrangement is good, the argument 
is developed with a scrupulous logic and consistency, the style while 
not always simple is admirably lucid, the illustrations taken from prac- 
tical life to illuminate the more difficult points of theory are numerous 
and singularly happy. In short the book is a fine bit of literary work- 
manship executed for a distinct clientele. 

Fourteen of the twenty chapters of the book deal with economic 
theory ; five concern themselves with practical problems, and the last 
deals with the economic relations of government. 

The discussion of economic theory contains little that is absolutely 
new, but it must be granted that Professor Johnson has expounded 
some of the borrowed principles with a clearness and forcefulness that 
makes his text at times surpass the original expositions. In his dis- 
cussion of value he follows the Austrian School on all vital points — as 
he himself indicates in the preface. His theory of distribution is the 
productivity theory long associated with the name of Professor John 
Bates Clark. Professor Johnson does not, however, make the rigid 
distinction between " static " and "dynamic " theory that character- 
izes the Distribution of Wealth, and in this connection he lays himself 
open to some criticism because, to the reviewer at least, he seems not 
to emphasize sufficiently the elements of "friction." The chapter on 
' ' Rent and Capitalization ' ' follows in a general way the argument on 
the same topic found in the texts of Seligman and of Fetter, although 
in the discussion of land rent Professor Johnson coordinates land rent 
more particularly with rent in general. 

The practical questions discussed are money and banking, inter- 
national trade, foreign exchange and protection. Here again there is 
nothing essentially new although the discussion is admirably clear, 
straightforward and fair. In considering the tariff Professor Johnson 
refers to the vital problem of preserving the physical and moral stand- 
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ards of the workers in the manufacturing industries — a problem that 
has come seriously to the front in England and Germany and one to 
which the Pittsburgh Survey has given an ominous emphasis here. The 
casual reader may wonder why Professor Johnson selected for discussion 
the particular practical problems dealt with in the text and why he 
omitted such an important problem as the labor problem to which only 
incidental reference is made. The reason is probably that only those 
questions were considered which were more especially adapted to 
" rigorous exercises in economic reasoning." Furthermore, Professor 
Johnson is essentially a theorist and problems like the labor problem 
afford but little opportunity to the theorist. But his viewpoint is obvi- 
ously broadly social and he is sympathetic toward everything that makes 
for human betterment and uplift. 

Eugene E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

The Story of Gold. By Edward S. Meade. Illustrated. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1908. — 206 pp. 

The World's Gold: Its Geology, Extraction and Political 
Economy. By L. DeLaunay. Translated from the French by O. C. 
Williams. With an introduction by Charles A. Conant. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908. — 242 pp. 

In these two books we have the interesting subject of the gold supply 
treated from two different points of view, yet both books contain essen- 
tially the same facts and reach practically the same conclusions. Dr. 
Meade is most at home in the economics of the subject, but two-thirds 
of his book is given up to a description of the historical and technical 
features of gold production. Professor DeLaunay, a member of the 
faculty of the Ecole Superieure des Mines, devotes his longest chapter 
to the economics of gold, the other three treating of the geology of gold, 
the geographical distribution of gold in the past and present, and the 
extraction and dressing of gold. Professor DeLaunay is rather con- 
temptuous toward economists , and he strives to set up a theory of his own 
with regard to the part which the increasing gold supply plays in trade 
and industry. Dr. Meade, on the other hand, is very respectful toward 
geologists, quoting them freely and trustfully. If the two books could 
be welded into one volume we should have a very good book on the 
production of gold and on its influence on the welfare of humanity, and 
it would be an interesting and readable book if the Frenchman's style 



